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OSTRICH. 


THE 

“A traveller in Africa, who had an opportuni- 
ty of observing the Ostrich, says that it runs as 
rapidly as a good saddle-horse at full speed; and 
a philosophical writer, speaking of the providen- 
tial arrangements of nature, says, ‘‘ There is not 
inthe whole range of nature a more beautiful 
instance of adaptation than that which subsists 
between the Ostrich and the desert. The desert 
isa singular locality in nature, and the Ostrich 
is singularly formed and fitted for the severe la- 
bor which it has there to encounter. In its 
walking structure this bird is not excelled by any 


animal, even by those swift Antelopes which are 


her near neighbors. We find, too, that wherever 
one species of action is required, in a very high 
degree, the organization of the animal is in a great 
measure concentrated upon that. Flight would 
have been of comparatively little use to such a 
bird, in the situation in which it has been placed 
by nature. Wings for flight, to bear up so 
weighty a bird as ‘the Ostrich in swift motion 
through the air, would have demanded a waste 
of muscular exertion, for the supply of which 
sufficient food could not have been found in the 
Ostrich’s country. Besides, wings would have 
been of no use in the desert, because there is 
nothing there which a vegetable, feeding bird 
could catch upon the wing, and the height of the 
Ostrich is quite sufficient to reach the top of the 
tallest vegetable in her pastures. There is, 
therefore, a very fine instance of economy in the 
wings of the Ostrich being so little developed, as 
that they are not useful for flight, because this 
enables the whole power of the bird, inso far as 
motion is concerned, to be concentrated upon 
the legs, and the muscles by which these are 
moved.” 

‘ “Are Ostriches very strong birds?” asked 

ane. 

“So strong,” said Uncle Thomas, “ that when 
caught and tamed by the natives of Africa, they 
sometimes mount the children on their backs, 
andthe Ostriches run about quite easily with 
their burdens. Here is a print of a scene of this 
kind, in which the little riders and their fond 
mamas seemed highly pleased with the amuse- 
ment.” 

“Oh, delightful!” cried Jane. 

“Tt is said,” continued uncle Thomas, “ that 
one of the ancient Egyptian monarchs had a 
chariot drawn by Ostriches; and such is their 


power of limb, that they can readily lay a dog 
prostrate by a single blow.” 
[ Youth's Keepsake. 














NARRATIVE. 





From Wilberforce’s Sunday Stories. 
THE RAVENS IN THE FAMINE. 

The spring time was come; and the birds had 
all built their nests, and sat upon their smooth 
round eggs till they had hetched them; and now 
thay were busy flying here and there, and run- 
ning along the ground, some picking up seeds, 
and some catching flies, and some seizing every 
worm which put his head above the damp ground; 
and all carrying them off as fast as possible to 
feed their young ones, as they were taught to do 
by the instinct which God Almighty had given 
them. It was a busy, happy scene. Cheerful 
too it was to the ear as well as to the eye; for 
sometimes they stopped from their labor to sing 
a song_of praise to the good God who has made 
this happy world. 

Amongst these birds there were two great 

black ones called Ravens. These flew toa town 
a long way off, and there they lighted by a great 
shop, where a man was busy selling bread and 
meat to the people who cameto buy. The man 
threw them each a lump of bread and piece of 
meat for the sport of the people round; and the 
birds took them in their strong beaks, and flew 
straight away with them—and the people clap- 
ped their hands and shouted. But they were all 
surprised when just at night the same birds came 
again to the same place, and seemed to ask for 
more; and then flew away with what was given 
them, just as they had done in the morning. 
The next day they came again as soon as the 
shop was open, and when they had got what 
they wanted, away they flew with it, and were 
seen no more till night; and then again they 
only stayed till some bread and meat was given 
them; and then nobody saw more of them. 
Many persons tried to watch them; they must 
have, it was thought, some great nest near, and 
they took all this with them to feed their 
nestlings. 
But perhaps these people were quite wrong; 
for God, who has taught birds in general to feed 
their young ones, has before now taught them a 
different lesson. So it was at that time of which 
we read in the Bible, when he taught Ravens to 
feed one of the Prophets. If any one could have 
flown with them and seen all their doings, it 
would have been a strange sight. How they got 
the meat we do not know; but we know that any 
one who could have flown with them, would 
have seen that as soon as they got it, they flew 
straight away with it to another country. Then 
they passed over a land where every thing was 
dry and burnt up for want of rain. It had not 
rained for a whole year, and all the brooks were 
dry. The little streams which had leapt from 
stone to stone were drunk in by the thirsty 
ground, and their murmuring voice was no more 
heard; the corn was parched up and would 
not grow; the grass was dried and withered; the 
cattle had eaten it quite close down to the dusty 
earth, and then had grown thinner and thinner 
till they had died. Men’s faces had grown thin 
and sharp, and their eyes looked hungrily out of 
their sunk cheeks; and their tongues were dry, 
and swelled with thirst; and they walked about, 
here and there, looking for food, and for water, 
and they could not find any. 

Child. There was a great famine in that land. 





Father. Yes, there was a great famine. The 
people of the land had sinned against God, and 
he had bid “ the clouds that they should rain no 
rain upon it.” And if you could have flown with 
those Ravens, you would have heard a great 
voice of sadness and sighing, and sorrow, rising 
from all that land as they flew over it. 

But where do you think the Ravens were fly- 
ing to?’ They flew over all that land till they 
came to a cave in the side of a high sandy hill; 
and if you could have looked into that cave you 
would have seen not a nest of young Ravens, 


| but one man sitting, or standing, or kneeling by 


the side of a little brook that rose high up in the 
cave, and sunk just below in the thirsty land, so 
that no one else knew of it. 

Perhaps you might have seen this good man 
kneeling down and lifting up his hands towards 
the sky, and saying, O Lord God, who hast kept 
me hitherto, and ordered the wild ravens to feed 
me, take thou care of me this day, for Thou art 
my God, and I am Thy servant. 

And then the mouth of the cave was darkened 
for a moment; it was by the wings of the great 
ravens, as they flew in and laid down the meat 
and the bread before the good man’s feet; and 
he would rise and gather a few dry sticks to 
dress the meat at the cave’s mouth, and drink 
some of the clear spring water, and then kneel 
down again to thank his God, who had taught 
the ravens to fly all over the starving country to 
bring it to him in this lonely cave. 

F. Can you tell me where this story comes 
from? 

C. Yes, we may read it in the xviith chapter 
of the Ist Book of Kings. 

F. Who was it that was thus fed by ravens? 

C. The prophet Elijah, by the brook Cherith. 

F. Why did God thus take care of him? 

C. Because he was his faithful servant. 

F. Yes, my child, and so it shall always be. 
He will never leave nor forsake those who trust 
in him and serve him truly. He will feel and 
care for a child that praysto Him. ‘ The young 
lions do lack and suffer hunger, but they whe 
trust in the Lord shall want no manner of thing 
that is good.” 














BENEVOLENCE. 








TRUE GENEROSITY. 

We make the following extract from a very interest- 
ing story, called “ Blind Alice.” It is an account of a 
little girl, Alice Scott, who lost her eye sight, and the 
following extract will show you what her little friend 
Harriet was willing to do for her. It is her aunt Kitty 
who is speaking, and she begins just when Harriet is 
returning from a walk. 

As Harriet came back with the servant, we 
could now and then catch a glimpse of her 
white dress through an opening of the wood, and 
while she was still too far off to distinguish the 
faces of persons sitting in the parlor, her grand- 
father moved away from the window, so that she 
might not see him till she was quite in the parlor. 
She came up the steps and through the porch 
and to the parlor door very quietly and rather 
slowly, as if she was almost sorry to come in; 
but the moment she saw her grandfather, she 
threw down the flowers she had been picking, 
and springing towards him, was in his lap before 
he could even rise from his chair to meet her, 
crying out, “‘ Oh grandpapa! I’m so glad to see 
you—so very, very glad—more glad than I ever 








was in my life before.” ‘Why, how is that?’ 
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said he, smiling and kissing her, ‘“‘ I thought my 
ittle pet was always as glad to see old grand- 
papa as she could possibly be.” “So I thought 
too, but now I’m more glad than ever, for I want 
some more money very, very much; and I know 
you'll give me some.” Mr. Armand, for that 
was his name, looked all at once very grave, and 
said, ‘‘ So—it’s to get money you are glad—not 
to see me.” 

I saw he was not quite well pleased, for he 
turned aside his face as Harriet would have kiss- 
ed him, and seemed about to put her out of his 
lap. But Harriet was too eager to notice all 
this; she kept her seat, and putting her arm 
around his neck, spoke very fast, “Oh yes, 
grandpapa! you know I’m always glad to see 

u; but now I do want some money for poor 
Alice.” ‘For poor Alice,” said Mr. Armand, 
‘that alters the case,” and drawing her close to 
him again, and looking much better satisfied 
with her, he added, ‘“‘ and who is Alice?—and 
what makes her poor?” ‘ Alice! Why don’t 
you remember Alice Scott, that I talked so much 
about when I was at your house? Don’t you re- 
member I told you I loved to play with her bet- 
ter than with any of the girls, because she was 
so good natured, and never was tired?” Ah! 
now I think I do remember something of her. 
And is it because she is so pleasant a playfellow, 
that you wish me to give you some money for 
her?” ‘Oh no, grandpapa—that would be fun- 
ny,” said Harriet, laughing,—but in a minute 
she was looking very serious again, and went on 
speaking more slowly—* Poor Alice’s father is 
dead—he died while we were away—and her 
mother is very poor, and Alice has been ill, and 
oh, grandpapa! she’s blind, quite blind, and Dr. 
Franks says he can’t do her any good, but that 
there are some doctors, eye doctors, oculists, 
isn’t it, Aunt Kitty, in B » who might do 
something for her, and poor Mrs. Scott hasn’t 
any money to carry her there. Now, grand- 
papa, won’t you give me some forher?” ‘Have 
you given her some yourself, Harriet?” <‘‘ Yes, 
grandpapa, I’ve given her all I had, but though 
it was a great deal for me, it isn’t near enough 
for her, you know.” 

Mr. Armand was silent a minute, and then 
said, “‘ I am very sorry, my dear child, to disap- 
point you, and still more sorry not to help your 
little friend, in whom I feel much interest;—but 
what canI do? I have just spent a great deal 
of money on a present for you, and I really have 
now none to give.” ‘Spent a great deal of 
money on a present for me!” repeated Harriet, 
with a very wondering face. ‘ Yes, my dear. 
I think eighty dollars a great deal of money to 
spend for a little girl, and I have just given all 
that for a present for you. Do you remember 
the little pony you saw at Mr. Lewis’s house, 
and do you remember thinking Eliza Lewis 
must be a very happy little girl, because she had 
such a large wax doll to-play with in the house, 
and such a little pony to ride when she went 
out?” ‘Oh, grandpapa! I know that was very 
foolish in me, but I remember it all—the beauti- 
ful pony and all.” ‘ Well, my dear, that beau- 
tiful pony is now yours, and will be here this 
evening with a new saddle and bridle—for all of 
which I gave, as I have just told you, eighty dol- 
lars.” ‘*Oh, Aunt Kitty!” cried Harriet, her 
eyes bright with joy, “‘only hear, that beautiful 
little pony, and he’s so gentle I may ride him all 
by myself, may I not, grandpapa?” ‘Yes, I 
bought him on that account, for your aunt told 
me that she would like to have you ride, but 
feared to put you on one of her horses. This 
pony,” he said, turning to me, ‘‘is as gentle as 
a lamb, and so well broken and obedient, that 
you scarcely need a bridle for him. I made 
them bring him very slowly, and rest him some 
hours on the road, that he might not be at all 
tired when he got here, for I thought Harriet 
would want a ride to-morrow morning.” ‘“ Yes, 





and I can ride him to Mrs. Scott’s and let Alice 
see—oh grandpapa!” suddenly stopping herself 
and looking very sad, “‘ she can’t see him. I'd 
forgot all about it—and now you havn’t any 
money for her, what will she do? Poor Alice!” 

‘I’m very sorry for her,” said Mr. Armand, 
‘‘ for it must be a sad thing to be blind. Had I 
heard about her this morning, I don’t know that 
you’d have got your pony, for a gentleman, at 
whose house I stopped, wanted him so much 
that he offered to buy him from me at any price. 
However, he’s now yours, and I’ve no right to 
him or to the money he’d bring. I hope you'll 
enjoy riding him very much, and think of dear 
grandpapa whenever you ride.” He kissed her 
again, and put her down from his lap. Harriet 
stood beside him, and smiled a little at first, but 
not so joyfully as she had done when she first 
heard of pony. After a little while her counte- 
nance grew more and more serious. Several 
minutes had passed and her grandfather and I 
were talking of something else, when Harriet 
said to him, “‘ grandpapa, would that gentleman 
who wanted pony, give you the whole eighty 
dollars back again?” ‘‘ Yes, my love.” ‘ And 
would you give it all to Alice, grandpapa?” “I 
should have no right to give any of it, Harriet. 
The pony ismow yours, and should you choose 
me to sell him, the money would be yours, and I 
should honestly pay every cent of it to you, and 
you could give it to Alice, if you liked.” Har- 
riet was again silent for a minute or two, and 
seemed very thoughtful—then raising her head 
and putting her hand into her grandfather’s, she 
said, ‘‘ grandpapa, please take pony back, and 
send me the money.”’ Her grandfather laid his 
hand affectionately on her head and said, ‘ cer- 
tainly, my child, if you wish it when I am go- 
ing,—that will give you two nights and a day to 
think of it. You haven’t seen pony’s new sad- 
dle and bridle yet, and you may change your 
mind.” ‘ Oh, no, grandpapa, I shall not change 
my mind, for I’m sure it’s right to do without 
pony myself, and let Alice have the money.” 
She looked at me as she said this, and I replied, 
‘‘T am pleased that you haven’t forgotten what 
we talked of this morning.” 

Pony came, and beautiful he was, and very 
pretty was the new saddle and bridle—and Har- 
riet rode him to Mrs. Scott’s in the morning, and 
home again—and very much did she enjoy her 
ride; yet she did not change her mind, for when 
her grandfather asked on the morning he left us, 
‘* Well, Harriet, does pony go with me, or stay 
with you?” she answered directly, “Go with 
you, grandpapa ’—and when he was brought to 
the door, all saddled arid bridled for his journey, 
she went up to him and stroking his sleek sides, 
said smilingly, ‘“* Good bye, my pretty pony— 
good bye, I could love you very much, but not 
so much as [ love Alice.” So pony went on 
Saturday morning; and on Saturday evening (for 
the gentleman who bought him only lived about 
ten miles from us) came the eighty dollars, en- 
closed in a very affectionate note to Harriet, 
from her grandfather. She seemed never tired 
of reading the note, or of admiring the pretty 
new bills that were in it. When she gave me 
these bills for Mrs. Scott, she begged me not to 
say anything about her in giving them. As I al- 
ways liked to know my little girl’s reasons for 
what she did, I asked, “‘ And why, my dear?” 
She looked confused, hesitated a good deal, and 
said, ** Aunt Kitty, do you remember when that 
little baby’s mother died last summer, and I beg- 
ged you to let me make its clothes, and—and— 
oh you remember, Aunt Kitty.” “* Yes, Harriet, 
I remember that you sewed very industriously at 
first, and afterwards, getting tired of your work, 
the poor little baby wanted clothes sadly.” 
‘** But, Aunt Kitty, that isn’t all. Don’t you re- 
member what you told me was the reason I felt 
tired so soon.” “TI think I do; wasn’t it that 








yes, dear grandpapa, that will be so pleasant, 


you had done it from a desire for praise, and 


————————————————— eee, 


you were tired of working? But I don’t see wh 
you speak of that now; when you’ve given the 
money to Alice, you can’t take it back, so you 
needn’t be afraid of changing.” «No, Aun 
Kitty, not of changing—at least I couldn’t take 
it back—but—but you know—” She stopped 
and hung her head. “If you did it for praise 
you think you might get sorry for having don 
it, and wish you could take it back, when pep. 
ple were done praising you.” “Yes, Aun 
Kitty, that’s it—and if people knew it, I couldn; 
be quite sure that I wasn’t doing it to be praise 
you know. I’m very happy now that dear Alice 
will have it, and I don’t think I can ever way 
to take it back, or ever be sorry for giving it t) 
her; but you told me the other day, that doiny 
right was the only thing I could be certain of 4. 
ways being glad of—so I'd rather, if you please, 
you wouldn’t say anything about me, and they 
Pll know that I’ve done it only because jt, 
right, and that it will always make me just x 
happy as I am now.” I was too much please; 
with Harriet’s reasons, to refuse her request—s 
no one but her grandfather, her grandmother, 
and myself, ever knew what she had done {o 
Alice, till now that I have told it to you, which! 
would not have done, did I not feel sure tha 
after what I have said of her wishes, yon would 
not, if you should ever meet her, speak to her op 
the subject. 























FEED MY LAMBS. 

There has been a little book published lately, called, 
“Feed my Lambs.” It contains four sermons, preachel 
by a very good minister, to children. They are s0 sin. 
ple and interesting that we cannot help thinking that 
some of our little friends who take the Companim, 
would like to read them. We shall give you only a lit 
tle at a time, in order that you may not get tired, ai 
we hope you will read them carefully. The first ser- 
tence you see applies to the children of the particul 
school to which he was preaching. 

My Dear Children,—You are now come ti 
the end of another year of your schooling; an 
before we distribute the books which you are 
severally to have as rewards, I mean to talk to 
you about religion. But I shall speak, not onl 
to the children of my own school, but to all other 
children before me; and as I mean to be as shor 
as I can, I hope every child will attend to wha 
Isay. I shall try to speak in so plain a manne, 
that the youngest child here may understaul 
me. But then you must all pray that Gol 
would bless what I say to you, and make yo 
good; for I cannot do that; I can only speak, 
but I cannot change the heart of the least amon! 
you; only the Spirit of God can do that; and 
therefore every little child should pray for th 
grace of that blessed Spirit. 

Now, children, I suppose there are none ¢ 
you who have not seen a flock of sheep, with the 
little lambs frisking about, and the shepherl 
watching the sheep, and taking care of the lambs. 
Now this represents Christ and his ehureb. 
Christ says to Peter in my text, Feed my sheq 
Seed my lambs; by which he means, Teach sinner 
instruct the young. 

There are three things to which I wish yo 
now to attend: 

I. Jesus Christ is our shepherd. 

II. All good children are the lambs of his fc 

Ill. Jesus Christ feeds the lambs of his flock. 

I. Let us then first think of the suzpHERD. 

Whenever you have seen a flock of sheep, Yo 
have observed a man with them who is calle 
the shepherd, whose business it is to take calt 
of the sheep, to give them food, to bring the 
into the fold, to fetch back any sheep that mo! 
wander, to lift any one up that may fall, and 
help the weak and young lambs. Well, my de 
children, there is a great and glorious Saviou! 








that as soon as people were tired of praising you, 


who is the shepherd of the Church, Jesus, tht 
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eternal Son of God, who was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and who died for the sake of the sheep; 
that is, for the salvation of us sinners. Though 
he was the Lord of glory, he took our nature, 
and was born in so low a state of life, that his 
mother had no place to lay him in but a manger. 
And this shepherd did for us, what no shepherd 
ever did for his sheep, he died for his flock. 

Children, did you ever think of this?’ Did you 
ever try to think, why it was that Jesus Christ 
came into the world? Why he suffered himself 
to be treated ill by men? Did you ever think 
why he let the Jews put a crown of thorns upon 
his head, and the soldier take a spear and thrust 
it into his side? Did you ever think that all this 
was because the sheep had wander d from the 
fold, and because God was angry, and because 
the sheep must all have been lost for ever, if the 
shepherd had not died for them? Jesus Christ 
poured out his blood to save the sheep, he made 
an atonement—an offering of himself to God for 
them, that they might repent and believe, and 
go to heaven. 

Jesus Christ is frequently called the shepherd 
in the Bible. The Prophet Isaiah says of him, 
He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall 

ather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with 
young. Isaiah xl. 11. And our Lord says of 
himself, I am the good shepherd, the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep. Johnx. 11. This is 
the first thing I have to talk to you of; Jesus 
Christ is our shepherd.— To be Continued. 





IS THIS PRAYER? 

About twenty years ago a little boy was put to 
bed at dark by his sister. He kneeled down be- 
fore a chair to say his prayers. A young lady, 
avisiter, was present, and she listened while he 
repeated them. He knew that she was observ- 
ing him, and so he said them ina very careful 
and distinct manner, with his eyes raised to 
heaven and his hands clasped. ‘* How sweetly 
he prays!” whispered the lady. This was all she 
said; but Tommy heard it, and his heart was 
filled with gratified pride. He had scarcely 
thought of God in his prayers; yet he went to 
bed glad and happy—not because he felt that he 
had pleased God;—but because he himself had 
been praised! Was this prayer? I will tell you 
what he did afterwards, and then you can judge. 

One day he made a kite, but it would not fly, 
but turned round and round. After trying a 
while to make it rise in the air, he became an- 
gry, and dashed the kite to the ground, and 
stamped upon it with his feet. No one was near, 
and he cursed the kite—not aloud, but softly, 
lest somebody should hear him! He did this with 
the same tongue which the young lady said, had 
“prayed so sweetly!” He forgot God when he 
cursed as well as when he said his prayers! Had 
he prayed? 

A few years passed away. He was now eight 
years old, and he often felt much troubled when 
he thought of his sins. There were no simple, 
instructive little books published at that time, to 
teach young children the way to be saved. 
Tommy knew that he ought to pray; but he did 


_ not rightly understand how the Lord Jesus Christ 


was a Saviour. It is true, that he had often 
heard the minister and his mother speak of Him, 
but no one had explained to him, in a manner 
that he could understand, that he should love 
and trust the Saviour just as he would confide in 
his father. 'To quiet his conscience when it was 
uneasy, he resolved to say three prayers secret- 
ly every day. This plan he followed for a time; 
€ then grew careless, and forgot to pray, until 
Something alarmed him, when he began again; 
and to make up for lost time, he counted up the 
days in which he had forgotten his devotions, 
and remained on his knees until he had repeat- 
ed three prayers for each neglected day. But it 
Was very tiresome to stay so long on his knees: 
and he therefore hastened over them as rapidly 
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as his tongue could move, little feeling that some- 
thing more was needed than the mere repeating 
of words. Was this prayer? 

Many more years passed away, and he be- 
came aman. His father and mother died, and 
many of his friends besides. There were very 
few left in the world to love him; and he wan- 
dered away to another city. He was sad and 
lonely; he felt that every thing worldly was vain 
and unsatisfying. He had no true happiness 
here, and he had no hope in looking to the life 
to come. He knew that God was not his friend; 
God could not be pleased with sinnners, and he 
felt that he was a sinner. One Sabbath he went 
into a church, and there he heard of Christ in 
such a way as he had never before heard. Over- 
come with sorrow, he went to his bed-room, and 
in the agony of his soul, he threw himself on the 
floor, and asked the Lord to have mercy on him. 
He felt that he could not cast himself down low 
enough before his Maker. H> repented that he 
had sinned so long and so much against the good 
and holy God; and resolved, by the help of the 
gracious Spirit, to do sono more. He became 
a Christian; and then experienced that one mo- 
ment’s enjoyment of the love and favor of the 
Lord was worth ten thousand worlds. Was this 
prayer? 

My dear reader! judge which was a true 
prayer; and now, in the beginning of this new 


year, adopt the right one.— The Youth’s Friend. 














MORALITY. 








STOP THIEF. 

“Stop thief! stop thief!” cried half-a-dozen 
voices at once. ‘Stop thief! stop thief!” cried 
out as many more in addition; but the thief was 
not at all inclined to be stopped by them, for he 
ran on with all his might, never so much as once 
looking behind him, until he had left all his pur- 
suers at a distance. 

As the people returned, after their unsuccess- 
ful chase, I had the curiosity to inquire of them 
what it was that the thief had stolen, when they 
told me it was a cotton pocket handkerchief. 
Thus the silly, as well as sinful rogue had broken 
the laws of God and man, run the risk of being 
dragged to a jail, and s2t to work three months 
at the tread mill, and all for a sixpenny or an 
eightpenny pocket handkerchief. If rogues 
were not blind to their own interest, they would 
take heed to the words, ‘‘ Let him that stole 
steal no more; but rather let him labor, working 
with his hands the thing which is good, that he 
may have to give to him that needeth.” 

As I walked away, the young man who had 
been robbed passed me, and I heard him tell a 
companion, with an oath, that he did not care 
for his handkerchief, but he was vexed that he 
could not have his revenge. This plainly proved 
to me, that he was a thoughtless, irreligious 
character; and I could not help reflecting on his 
folly, as before I had reflected on the folly of 
the thief. 

What a hubbub had he made about being rob- 
bed of an article that cost but little, and for which 
he did not care, while, at the same time, he was 
daily and hourly robbing himself of what was of 
far greater value. 

As a thoughtless character, he no doubt rob- 
bed himself of time, by foolish pursuits; that 
time, for an hour of which, many on their death- 
beds would gladly give all they possessed. 
“‘ Walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” 
And as an irreligious man he robbed himself of 
comfort, and hope, and joy, by not attending to 
the things that belonged to his peace. An un- 
read Bible, a neglected throne of grace, and a 
despised Saviour, gave him no uneasiness. Thus 
could he quietly be content in robbing himself of 
what was worth more than diamonds, while he 
put the whole neighborhood in a ferment, be- 
cause he had been robbed of a cotton pocket 





handkerchief. Reader! are you robbing your- 
self, or are you putting up such a prayer as the 
following?— 
Almighty God, thy grace bestow, 
That I thy laws may hold; 
And rightly judge, while here below, 
Of dross and glittering gold. 
And teach me, Lord, to lightly prize 
What foolish men adore ; 
And gently lead me to the skies, 
To praise thee evermore.—Jb. 
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LITTLE DICK AND THE GIANT. 


Poor little Dick; what a gay fellow he was. 
He used to go singing and whistling about nearly 
all day; he was always merry, and scarcely any 
thing could make him sad. 

One day, little Dick thought he would have a 
ramble in a large forest, at some distance from 
his home. He had often been to the sides of it 
before, but it looked so dark he was afraid to 
enter. 

But Dick was more merry than usual on this 
day, for the sun shone so brightly, and the flow- 
ers looked so lovely, that he sang and whistled 
till he made the woods ring again. He delight- 
ed himself for some time among the trees and 
flowers; and, at last, seemed quite glad to have 
found out such a sweet spot. 

There was a clear brook that ran through the 
wood; and the waters looked so clean, that 
Dicky, being very thirsty, stooped down to drink; 
but just at that moment, he was suddenly seized 
from behind, and found himself in the hands of 
a great, tall giant, a hundred times as big as 
himself; for Dick was not much bigger than the 
giant’s thumb. The giant looked at him with 
delight; and made a noise which seemed to Dick 
quite terrible. He took and put him into a large 
bag, and carried him off. 

The poor little captive tried all he could to 
get out of the bag, but to no purpose,—the giant 
held him fast; he screamed, he struggled, he 
tried to tear a passage—the giant laughed, and 
carried him quite away. 

At last the giant came to his house—a gloomy 
looking place, with a high wall all round it, and 
no trees or flowers. When he got in he shut the 
door, and took Dick out of the bag. 

Dick now thought his time was come. When 
he looked round he saw a large fire, and before 
it hung four victims like himself, roasting for the 
giant’s supper. 

The giant, however, did not kill Dick; he took 
him by the body, and gave him such a squeeze 
as put him to great pain; he then put him into a 
prison which he had prepared for him. It was 
quite dark, and iron bars were all round it, to 
prevent his getting out. 

Dick beat his head against the iron bars; he 
dashed backwards and forwards in his dungeon, 
for he was almost driven mad. The giant gave 
him a piece of dry bread, and a cup of water, 
and left him. 

The next day the giant came and looked, and 
found that Dick had eaten none of his bread; so 
he took him by the head, and crammed some of 
it down his throat, and seemed quite vexed to 
think he would not eat. Poor Dick was too 
much frightened to eat or drink. 

He was left all alone in the dark another day, 
and a sad day it was; the poor creature thought 
of his own home, his companions, the sun-light, 
the trees, and the many nice things he used to 
get to eat; and then he screamed, and tried to 
get between the iron bars, and beat his poor head 
and limbs sore, in trying to get out. 

The giant came again, and wanted Dick to 
sing, the same as he sung when he was at home, 
and to be happy and merry. ‘ Sing, sing, sing!” 
said he; but poor Dick was much too sad to sing 
—a prison is no place to sing songs in. 

The giant now seemed quite in a rage, and 
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took Dick out to make him sing, as he said., 
Dick gave a loud scream, a plunge, a struggle, 
and sank dead in the giant’s hand. Ah! my 
young reader, poor Dick was a little bird, and 
that giant was a cruel boy.—Ib. 





EDITORIAL. 








LITTLE THINGS. 


“Come Ellen,” said Henry V. to his sister, “don’t you 
want to work at the arbor? It’s a pleasant afternoon.” 

“ Yes,” said Ellen. “if mother will let me; may I put 

‘up my work, mother?” 

“ Yes, my dear, you have been quite industrious ; you 
may go to your arbor.” 

Away skipped Ellen, but little Waldo called after her. 

“ Ellen, sister Ellen, may I come too?” 

“ Yes darling,” said Ellen, and she held out her hand 
for him. 

“Oh no, Ellen, don’t let him come,” said Henry, “he 
will plague us. Waldo, you go and play with your 
blocks.” 

“T have been playing with them all the afternoon, and 
I’m tired,” said the little boy, mournfully, “do let me 
come, Henry, I will be good.” 

“Qh dear!” said Henry impatiently ; “he’s always in 
the way.” 

“Oh don’t say so, Henry, come Waldo, you may come 
dear. I'll contrive to amuse him, Henry.” 

Henry made no more objection, and the little boy 
went with them. Lucy showed him a place in the yard 
near them, where there was some sand. 

“There Waldo,” said she, “you dig a well in the 
sand, and then we’ll put some water in it.” 

Waldo liked the plan very well; he took a piece of 
shingle and began to dig. 

In the mean time the arbor went on very successfully, 
and Henry thought they should be able to finish it in two 
days more. 

“Day after tomorrow it will be done,” said he, “and 
we will ask father and mother to come and see it.” 

“You forget that tomorrow is Sunday,” said Ellen. 

“So it is, I declare; that’s too bad,” Henry exclaimed 
hastily, but checked himself when he heard Ellen’s 
“Oh Harry !” 

“T do not mean so; I mean it’s a pity we shall have 
to wait another day.” 

At this moment the tea-bell rang and the children 
went in. 

After tea their father, as usual, began to talk with 
them. 

“What, Ellen,” said he, as she climbed into his lap, 
“are you not almost too big for this ?” 

“ No, papa, not yet,” said Ellen, smiling and settling 
herself more securely in her place, while Waldo climbed 
up on the other knee. 

“Here is a place for you, Harry, on my right side,” 
said his father, “ and now,” “he continued, patting him on 
the head, “What have you got to say for yourself? 
Have you made any body happy to-day ?” 

Harry thought a little while and said he believed not, 
he didn’t know as he had had any chance. 

“That is very odd,” said his father, “a whole day and 
no opportunity of making any body happy.” 

“J suspect you have forgotten one opportunity you 
lost, Henry,” said his mother. 

“ What, mother ?” 

“Do you remember Waldo’s request when you were 
going to work at your arbor?” 

“ But that was such a little thing, mother!” 

“No matter, my dear; little boys like you have not 
opportunity of doing good ona large scale, so that if you 
do not improve the little occasions, you will do nothing. 
In consequence of Ellen’s good nature, your little broth- 
er was made happy all the afternoon; and I dare say 

Ellen does not regret the slight sacrifice she made.” 

Henry looked sad and disturbed. At last he said, 


reason every body loves her so; I will try to be like 
her.” L. 











VARIETY. 








Keep to the Turnpike. 

A father once set out with his son on a visit toa 
neighboriug village, that lay at a little distance from the 
place where they were ; but instead of keeping the turn- 
pike-road, the father purposely entered on a common, 
here and there spread over with brambles and thorn 
bushes, where le wandered backwards and forwards for 
some time. The son was very patient, but at last he 
cried out, “Father, it is not at all likely that we shall 
get to the village so long as we wander among the thorn 
and bramble bushes.” “If you think so,” said the father, 
“ we will leave the common directly,” so once more he 
got into the turnpike-road. 

Not long after he took his son into a large garden, 
where abundance of fruit and flowers grew; this pleased 
the boy very much, but, after a time, he once more cried 
out to his father, “I do not see that we are much nearer 
the village than we were before, and we shall never get 
there, while we stop in this garden, that is certain.” 
“That being the case,” said the father, “it will be 


getting again into the turnpike-road, he went straight 
forward to the village. On returning home again, the 
son began to question his father. “Father, what made 
you go into the garden, and among the brambles and 
thorn bushes?” said he, “when the only way to get to 
the village was to keep straight along the turnpike 
road >” 

“To tell you the truth, my boy,” said the father, “I 
did it to teach you a lesson, and to point out the folly of 
seeking for a thing in a place where it is not likely to be 
ound. You have been quick enough to perceive this 
folly in my conduct, take care that you never let me see 
it in your conduct. As you proceed on your earthly pil- 
grimage, the roses of pleasure will bloom on the right 
hand, and on the left will grow the thorns and briers of 
discontent ; linger not among either of them, but travel 
straight forward, along the turnpike road of duty, and 
you will find that happiness which otherwise you will 
look for in vain.”— Youth’s Friend. 


—~>—- 
Faith of an Indian Mother, 
The following is an extract from the third volume of Mr. 
Bancroft’s History. 
“If a mother lost her babe, she would cover it with 
bark, and envelope it anxiously in the softest beaver 
skins. At the burial place she would put by its side its 
cradle, its beads, and its rattles; and, as a last service 
of maternal love, would draw milk frcm her bosom in a 
cup of bark, and burn it in the fire, that her infant might 
still find nourishment on its solitary journey to the land 
of shades. Yet the new born babe would be buried, not 
as usual on a scaffold, but by the way side, that so its 
spirit might secretly steal into the bosom of some pass- 
ing matron, and be born again under happier auspices. 
On burying her daughter, the Chippewa mother adds, 
not snow shoes, and beads, and moccasins only, but (sad 
emblem of woman’s lot in the wilderness!) the carrying 
belt and the paddle. “I know my daughter will be re- 
stored to me,” she once said, as she clipped a lock of 
hair as a memorial; “by this lock of hair I shall discov- 
er her, for I shall take it with me,”—alluding to the day 
when she too with her carrying-belt and paddle, and the 
little relict of her child should pass through the grave 
to the dwelling place of her ancestors.” 


ee ee 
Driven into the Sabbath School. 


Mr. H. had long been inaccessible to the subject of 
religion. A friend, who knew his want of interest in se- 
rious things, visited him some time since, and found him 
with his Bible and Question Book! He immediately 
inquired, with much astonishment, “What is the mean- 
ing of this >” 

r. H. replied, “I will tell you. Our congregation 
resolved themselves into the Sabbath School; and all 
but six or eight of us became members. We found our- 
selves left alone. During the intermission we used to 
stroll about, trying every means to divert ourselves. 
One after another of our number forsook us and joined 
the school, and at length I was driven into the school for 
company. And I have found the social study of the Bi- 
ble a most delightful employment.” 

Mr. H. on entering the school, was brought in imme- 
diate contact with the truth which he had so long suc- 
ceeded in excluding from his mind. That truth the 
Spirit soon made the power of God unto salvation. This 
man, and most of his family, and many other members 
of that school, are now the professed disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And Mr. H. says he owes his salva- 





“Ellen is a great deal better than I am, and that is the 


tion, under God, to the fact that he was driven into the 
Sabbath School for company.—S. S. Visiter. 


very foolish to idle away our time here any longer,” so |’ 


————— ee, 
Advantage of Committing the Bible in Chijq. 
hood. 


The Rev. Mr. S. saw a man in Maine who was 94 
years old, and was deaf. He made a profession of relj. 
ion when he was 19. He said he used to love the Bj. 
Ble when young, read it much, and committed long por. 
tions of it to memory. “ Now,” said he, “I can sit down 
and think. over those portions which I learnt whey 
young; and in this way I feed and refresh my hungry 
soul.” 
A few years since :.n aged woman died in H—_, y, 
H. For many years she had been blind, and unable tp 
read a word. And yet, she used tosay, she could sit ang 
read the Bible all day long. She had stored her memory 
with the word of God, in the days of her youth. 
An aged man in New Hampshire, who is blind, hay. 
ing diligently studied the Scriptures while young, is now 
able to take his turn with the other members of the fam. 
ily, in reading the word of God at family worship. 
What a comfort it must have been to these aged per. 
sons, to be able to feast their minds and spirits on that 
bread of life which they had laid up instore in the spr 
and summer of their days! And, youthful readers, it 
will be your wisdom, now while young, to imitate then 
in making like provision for sickness and old age.—J}, 


<p> 
I will Give him the Rotten Part. 


Two little boys, whom we shall call Samuel and John 
were one day busily employed in weeding a piece of 
ground in their father’s garden, which had been given 
them for their good behaviour. They called it their gar. 
den, and were very anxious to show their kind father, in 
what nice order they could keep it. While they were 
at work, their father who had observed them, gave each 
an apple to eat, as he thought it would refresh them; 
and after expressing his pleasure at witnessing their in- 
dustry left them. 

Samuel cut his apple in two, and put the best half on 
one side. John also cut his in two, but eat the best pat 
himself. 

“O! John,” says Samuel, “you are eating the best 
part of your apple yourself.” “Why, to be sure. Why 
should {not >” “J have reserved mine,” continued San- 
uel, “for little sister Clara ; and there is brother George, 
you know, I am sure he would like a piece.” “O!/ 
will give him the rotten part,” he replied. 

Which of these boys acted the »better part do you 
think? I know ye will say at oncé Samuel. Samuel 
acted as a kind and affectionate brother, while John 
showed a greedy and selfish disposition. Gleaner. 


ne 
A Little Girl. 


A Christian minister mentioned in his sermon, one 
Sabbath morning, that he had heard of a little girl, who 
just before her death said, there were so many good 
people going to heaven, she was afraid there would not 
be room enough for her, but she could stand in a cornr 
and sing Hallelujah. 

—p—- 
Dancing. 

Swift called dancing “voluntary madness.” The Chi- 
nese seem to think it useless fatigue ; for when Commo- 
dore Anson was at Canton, the officers of the Centurion 
had a ball upon some court holiday. While they were 
dancing, a Chinese who surveyed the operation, said 
softly to one of the party, “Why don’t you let your ser- 
vants do this for you?” 











POETRY. 








FLOWER UPON THE GREEN HILL SIDE. 


“ Flower upon the green hill side, 

Thou, to shun the threatening blast, 
In the grass thy head dost hide, 

By the tempest overpast. 
Then to greet the azure skies, 

And to feel the soothing sun, 
Brighter, sweeter thou dost rise ; 

ell me, flower, how this is done?” 

“T will tell thee as thy friend, 

Artless, timid, whispering low ; 
To the blast *tis good to bend ; 

He who made me taught me so! 
While his teaching I obey, 

I but fall to rise and stand, 
Brighter for the stormy day, 

Leaning on his viewless hand. 

“ When to Him I’ve lowly bow’d, 

He with freshness fills my cup 
From the angry, scowling cloud ; 

Then he gently lifts me up. 
So I fall; and soJ rise; 

In the dark or sunny hour 
Minding Him who rules the skies ! 





9 bs + 9 
He’s my God, and I’m his flower! sha ' 
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